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VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


BY F..R, ELLIOTT, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


Wirn August again comes the forming of 
new strawberry beds. To select from the 
many sorts now offered and catalogued as 
“ excellent,” “very superior,” &c., is a 
task not easily performed. 

To aid the difficulty of making such se- 
lection, we have, during the just passed 
strawberry season, made almost daily visits 
to our own and our friends’ strawberry 
grounds, treating ourself to a delicate, high 
flavored Ladies’ Finger, and anon biting 
into the Agriculturist, however irregular 
the form. We have feasted on Jucunda, 
and, both early in the season and at its 
very close, have found well-ripened Down- 
er’s Prolific to relish most satisfactorily on 
our palate. With Triomphe de Gand we 
have imbibed a peculiar aroma, and with 
Green Prolific, obtained when fully ripe, 
the nearest to the perfect in quality of 
strawberry. 

We have not omitted our old and valued 
friend Hovey ; nor could we, if so disposed, 
have failed to notice Wilson; but, while 


we have partaken of the good fruit of dozens 
of varieties, our limits will not admit of 
any detailed descriptions. Even a record 
of the names of all the kinds would occupy 
too much room; and, therefore, while we 
have examined many, we only write out 
our notes of those most prominent at this 
present time. 

If our notes fail to make record of any 
sorts that our friends imagine most deserv- 
ing of culture, we will thank them for an 
expression thereon, 


In our examination, we have taken up 
two positions, for which, or on which the 
strawberry should be judged—the one for 
market purposes, and the other for private 
gardens or family use. 

For market, we have regarded vigorous 
vines, firm, good-sized fruit, and habits of 
great productiveness, as the leading char- 
acteristics to be sought. 

For family use, we have borne in mind 
quality and size, productiveness, and hardi- 
hood of vine in their order. Flavor and 
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quality as a market fruit, we have regarded 
as desirable, but secondary to the points 
we have named; while for family use, qual- 
ity isa point that cannot be overlooked, 
even at a gain in productiveness. 

The season is another matter of account, 
both to the market-grower and amateur, 
as the one longer supplies his pocket, and 
the other his table. 

The old Early Scarlet, or Early Virginia, 
so long and so generally grown, while it 
has a fine-flavored fruit, is so small, and so 
much less productive than Ladies’ Finger, 
or Downer’s Prolific, or French’s Seedling, 
that we unconsciously gave it the go by in 
our first, as well as our subsequent exami- 
nations, and for early ripening settled upon 
the three last named. 

Laptes’ Fincer, we find, ripens its fruit 
very early, bears abundantly, vines perfectly 
hardy, enduring even neglect, or rather 
what some call culture, that is, running to- 
gether in a mass. We made outlines of this, 


Fie. 90.—Ladies Finger. 


as wel. as many others, more to retain in 
our mind their general form than to present 
a show picture. 

This, as our readers will see, is a long, 
oval fruit; it is sometimes pointed; the 
stem is firmly inserted; the core is small, 
and partially hollow; the flesh fine, light 
pink ; while outside, it is a deep, rich scar- 
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let, with light yellow, small, and deeply- 
imbedded seeds. As an amateur or a mar- 
ket fruit, we consider it among the best. 

Downer’s Prouiric we have fruited 
yearly for several years, and do not feel 
that we can do without it, although it is 
too soft for market purposes. It is a great 
bearer, carrying its fruit high and clear of 
the ground. It commences ripening among 
the very earliest, and holds it until the 
very last. In quality, unless fully ripe, it 
is too acid; but when fully ripe, it is deli- 
cious, and, with a little sugar, makes cer- 
tainly as good, if not the best mingling of 
sugar and acid of any of the strawberry 
family. In form, it is very regular, and 
nearly round, 


Fic. 91.—Downer’s Prolific. 


With this, as with all our illustrations, 


we give only an average sized fruit. The 
large fruit are generally figured by dealers 
in vines, while the small fruit no one cares 
to see figured. 

In color, Downer is a light clear scarlet ; 
its flesh white; and, as before remarked, 
too soft when ripe, to bear carriage any 
distance, hence it is not desirable for the 
market-grower. 

Frencn’s Srepiinc.—This variety we 
saw but little of this year, our bed being 
in a very unfavorable position, but what 
we did see of it has led us to conclude that 
it has not been over-rated, and we should 
advise its planting as an early and profita- 
ble sort for market purposes. 

Jucunpa.—With this variety we have 
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been familiar now some four or five years, 
and have regarded it as one of the most 
productive of any foreign variety ; but its 
‘vines are a little tender, and the winters, 
where they are unprotected, cause it to 
make but a poor show in Spring time. If 
in good soil however, it recovers rapidly, 
and produces almost equal to Green Pro- 
lific or Wilson’s Albany. Its fruit is irre- 
gular, roundish in form, of a dark, rich, 


Fic. 92.—Jucunda. 


glossy scarlet, with light yellow and prom- 
inent seeds. Its flesh, firm, yellowish red, 
pinky at core; of good, not extra, high 
flavor ; truss of medium height; stout foot- 
stalk; dark green, broad foliage. Alto- 
gether, it is a valuable sort for market gar- 
dening, or for amateur culture, provided 
the vines be sheltered during the winter 
by a light covering of straw, old pea or 
bean haulm, &c. 

Green Prouiric.—This variety is com- 
paratively new, and our examinations were 
made all on new beds, of last August’s for- 
mation. We like it. 

In real quality, when fully ripe, it is su- 
perior. Its mingling of acid and sugar is 
excellent. The vines appear as vigorous as 
Wilson’s, and that is saying’a great deal.— 
In productiveness, few varieties are its 
eguals. In sizeof fruit, its average is above 
medium, while they are uniform, not a few 
large and the remainder quite small, as in 
some varieties. 
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In form, they are roundish, of a rich 
glossy scarlet, with dark seeds, moderately 
imbedded. Perhaps it may not prove quite 
sufficiently firm for long carriage, but we 
should feel like trying it, were we planting. 
The trusses are strong, and well up out of 
the dirt. 


Fic. 93.—Green Prolific. 


Tt is not an early sort, coming in just 
about as Wilson’s are half gone, and hold- 
ing on late. 

AGRICULTURIST.—This sort, originating 
at the same time, and by the same grower, 
as the one just named, has had so much more 
of puffing, that it is found ten times where 


Fic. 94.—Agriculturist.—1. 


the Green Prolific is once. Its vines are 
not as strong and vigorous as the Green 
Prolific; it is not as good a bearer; the 
fruit is quite irregular in form, many of 
them quite a cockscomb shape, while others 
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have a neck, and are long and pointed. It 
is a handsome scarlet, with long, pointed, 
light yellow seeds; flesh, moderately firm, 
a pleasant flavor—above mediocrity, but 
not really rich; desirable to the amateur, 


Fic. 95.—Agriculturist.—2. 


but not to the grower for marketing pur- 
poses. Its trusses bloom abundantly, but 
do not set well in all cases; and its foot- 
stalks are so low, that the fruit lies too 
much on the ground. In hills, and with 
extra culture, doubtless it will show well. 
Witson’s ALBANY, so well known, and 
so universally conceded to be one of the 
best, if not the best market strawberry in 
existence, that we are excusable for its in- 
troduction only on the ground that if good, 
no matter how common, it should not be 
omitted—forgotten it never will be. We 
remember the good man who originated 
this, and who, during his life, was rather 
unwilling to say much about it, because it 
had not the quality in richness, er rather 
soft delicacy of fruit which he had been 
educated to think requisite in a good straw- 
berry. In vigor and hardihood of vine it 
has no superior, if an equal ; in productive- 
ness, growers repeatedly say they can grow 
two quarts of this to one of almost any 
other old sort; and although it has one 
failing, viz., that of becoming of a dingy 
hue, after being picked four or five hours, 
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yet, notwithstanding that and its acknowl- 
edged acidity, the public are yet willing to 
buy, and the grower pockets the money. 
As an amateur sort, few are willing to 
grow it; but the public must have straw- 
berries, and this is one easily grown, pro- 
lific to the complete satisfaction of every- 
body, and the public do, and will have it. 


Fic. 96.—Wilson’s Albany. 


In form, it is very regular, nearly or 
quite conical ; when gathered fresh, a bright, 
beautiful, rich, dark scarlet, that in a few 
hours changes to a dingy, dirty hue. All 
classes of soils and positions seem to suit 
it, in so far as growth of vine and produc- 
tiveness are features; while its quality is 
undoubtedly best on strong clay Joams, and 
poorest, or most acid, on sandy soils. 

McAvoy’s Surerior.—From our obser- 
vation during this and last year, the variety 


Fic. 97.—McAvoy's Superior. 
sent out as Bufiialo so closely resembles this 
variety, that we are disposed to think them 
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identical; if not so, they are so nearly 
alike, that whoever has McAvoy’s Superior 
does not want Buffalo. ‘The Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society paid a $100 premium 
for this variety as a superior one. 

In quality, it has really no equal, if we 
except Burr’s New Pine; but in productive- 
ness, unless the beds are renewed each and 
every year, and on good, strong, deep soil, 
it fails. It is too soft, and too irregular in 
form, for market. Frequently it is a broken 
cockscomb form ; but, as a general thing, it 
is irregular, pointed, round. 

The vines are liable to kill out in winter, 
and should be covered with pea-haulm, or 
some other mulching material. 

Hovey’s Seepiinc.—This is another of 
the old sorts, too well known for comment, 


Fic. 98.—Hovey’s Seedling., 


but yet holding qualities that will yet keep 


ita place among amateurs. If it had a lit- 
tle more of a productive habit, and a little 


more of flavor, it would continue to keep 
the place it has held for many years. 

In size, it ranks among our largest; of 
handsome color; firm for transportation ; 
and when grown on deep clay loams, and 
impregnated with some variety like Boston 
Pine, it produces a good moderate crop. In 
market, for price, it will command more 
than any other berry, although its quality 
is hardly second rate, being deficient in 
acidity as well as sugar. 


TRIOMPHE DE Ganp.—This variety, with 
amateurs, can hardly be dispensed with, but 
market-growers, as a general thing, have 
not found it profitable. 

It is firm ; carries well; is of a peculiar 
flavor, pleasant to most people; of good 
size; glossy, pale scarlet; but even then, 
as a general market fruit, does not sell for 
more than two or three cents a quart extra 
over Wilson’s, which can be produced at 
half the cost. Cultivated in hills, we have 
record of two or more cultivators who have 
made it a paying sort for market ; but they 
had cheap labor, and sold at high prices; 
in other words, their markets were excep- 
tions. In good, strong, clay loam soils, and 
well cultivated, it gives good fair crops, and 
so unlike most other sorts, that all amateurs 
should have it. 

Fruit, of a bright, clear, glossy red, 
often aimost white on one side; irre- 
gular in form; mainly cockscomb; some- 
times round. : 

Burr’s New Prvze is one of the highest 
flavored sorts ever produced, but its truth 
and purity is now rarely to be found. In 
most cases, we find Burr’s Seedling grown 
for New Pine. The New Pine, when tobe 
had true, is the amateur’s berry. 

Burr’s Seeprrne, as above remarked, is 
often grown as New Pine. It is a light red 
berry ; of medium size; productive ; hardy 
vine; not high enough flavored for an ama- 
teur’s sort, and too pale in color for 
market. 

Proxiric Havtsois.—Of all the Haut- 
bois, we think this preferable. Its peculiar 
musky aroma, when mingled with the scar- 
let sorts, give to the dish a character unat- 
tainable in any other manner. 

Mertuven Scariet.—This, and Trollop’s 
Vietoria, we have looked over this season, 
to see how much advance was made in the 
latter over that of the former. We ac- 
knowledge an advance, but do not think 
either desirable. 

Wittey, Lonewortn’s Pro.iric, anp 
Jennry’s SEEDLING, are all sorts of value, 
and especially so for carrying purposes; but 
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as the Wilson produces most, they cannot 
come in for market-growing. 

Brooktyn Scariet.—Don’t set well. 
We can see nothing in it desirable at this 
stage of strawberry culture. 

Procress.—To us is no progress. Vines 
of only moderate size, and not productive. 

Cutter Seepiinc.—Very much like 
Burr’s Seedling. Their day is past. 

Lennic’s Wuitre, Derrrorp WHITE, 
&c., are of little or no value. The best of 
this fancy class is Lennig’s, and that re- 
quires high culture in hills, and good strong 
soil, to produce a dozen fruit to a vine. 

La Constante.—A delicious fruit, but 
vine too delicate. 

Cort. Ettswortu, Emma, Nero, Mont- 
ToR, and some others, we have not seen 
sufficient of to speak in their praise. They 


must do better next year, or stand aside. 
La Deticrevse, like La Constante, too 

delicate in foliage, or vigor of vine. 
RussEti’s Proxiric.—Last season this 

variety took a prominent lead, and this 


season we notice it has done so in some sec- 
tions, while other localities have pronounced 
it of no value. Our belief is, that it re- 
quires strong soil, and to be renewed each 
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year. The fruit is, however, too soft for a 
market berry; and, as an amateur sort, 
there are a number better. 

FILumorg, as usual, gives some fine fruit, 
and so does Hooker, but comparison with 
other sorts above named, places them in a 
list to be left out, except by large amateur 
planters. 

Go.pEeNn-SeepED AND Rosrnson’s PeEr- 
FECTION are two sorts unworthy planting. 

Austin SHAKER, on some grounds, has 
given fair crops of a large, firm, and good 
fruit ; but, as a general thing, it is not pro- 
ductive. 

In closing our notes, we will say one 
word about forming new beds: 

First, make the ground as deep as plow 
or spade can do it; enrich it with old, well 
rotted manure ; select your plants ; cut off 
all the leaves but the youngest one; dip the 
roots in soft mud, or thick muddy water; 
if dry weather, give one good watering, say 
a quart to one plant; immediately after 
watering, draw over some dry soil, and, as 
a general thing, the plants will succeed. 

They should be hoed in about one week 
or ten days after planting. 


——_.1. 4+) 


DESIGN IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE.—No. 16. 


BY G. E. HARNEY, COLDSPRING, NEW YORK. 


Tuis design was built about two years 
ago, by Dr. P. C. Parker, of Coldspring, and 
is situated on a fine piece of ground, near 
and overlooking the village, and embracing 
beyond, fine views of the Hudson, West 
Point and the Newburgh Gap, and of the 
ranges of mountains above and below. 

The house stands between the approach 
road and the river, consequently the en- 
trance porch is on one front—that towards 
the road—the living apartments and veranda 
are on the opposite side, fronting the river ; 
by this means greater privacy is given to 
those portions of the house usually occupied 
by the family. 

The arrangement of the plan is as follows: 


The front veranda, No, 17, opens by wide 
doors into a vestibule, No. 1, seven feet 
square ; No, 2 is the hall containing the 
staircases, and No. 3 is a small room or re- 
cess opening by means of a French window 
upon the principal veranda which extends 
round the river side of the house. The hall 
and recess are separated from the main hall 
by Gothic arches with ornamental columns 
and moulded spandrels; No. 4 is the Doc- 
tor’s business office, which has a separate 
entrance, for persons calling specially on 
him, seen at No, 5; No. 6 is a comfortable 
little library furnished with book cases and 
having an ornamental chimney-piece; it 
has two windows which give pleasant north 
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and west views; No. 7 is a parlor, about 
sixteen feet square, exclusive of the bay 
window which projects from its western 
side about five feet, and around which 
the veranda extends; No. 8 is the dining 
room fifteen feet by sixteen, and No. 9 is a 
small butler’s pantry, fitted up with shelves 
and cupboards and opening into the kitchen, 
No. 11. The kitchen is in the Southern 
wing, and is furnished with sink and other 
kitchen conveniences ; No. 10 is a scullery 
fitted up with cupboards and a sink, and 
supplied with hot and cold water; the 
dishes are washed here, and passed into 
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the butler’s pantry through a small 
opening left for that purpose in the wall 
between them, and on a level with the wide 
shelf of the pantry. A door from the 
kitchen opens out upon a private veranda, 
No. 13, which is entirely shut in by lattice 
work, and this is used in summer as a 
laundry or washing room; No. 14 is the 
outside stairway of stone, leading to the 
cellar; and No. 15 is a water closet, made 
in a hollow space between two walls, and 
ventilating through this space into a flue 
of the kitchen chimney, running along by 
the side of the kitchen flue. The warmth 














Fic. 99.—Perspective—A Docror’s ResipENcr. 


of the kitchen flue produces a current of 
air in the ventilating flue, and by this 
means the water closet is fully ventilated, 
and though quite near the house, is always 
cleanly and inoffensive. Private stairs from 
the kitchen lead to the chamber floor and to 


the cellar. The cellar has a laundry under 
the kitchen, a large store-room under the 
butler’s pantry, and an open cellar under 
the rest of the house where are the brick 
cistern, the furnace, coal bins, wine closet, 
and other conveniences usually found in 
this portion of the house. 

In the second story are two square cham- 
bers, with full ceilings over the parlor and 


dining room ; two rooms for servants, be- 
sides a bathing-room over the kitchen; 
and a stairway to an unfinished attic over 
the central portion of the house ; a cham- 
ber over the library and a large linen room 
over the office; all these rooms are well 
lighted and well supplied with closets. 

The house is built of wood, filled in with 
brick, and sided with narrow pine siding ; 
the roofs throughout, including the window 
hoods are all covered with slate, put on in 
alternate bands of green and purple. The 
interior walls and ceilings are hard finished 
and the interior wood work is stained and 
oiled—three different shades being used for 
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the staining ; dark umber, light umber, and 
annatto. The exterior is painted three aif- 


| 
s 


Fic. 100.—Ground Plan. _ 
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ferent shades of oil paint, of browns and 
grays, and the doors are grained like oak 
and walnut. The rooms in the principal 
story are ten feet high, and those in the 
chambers are nine feet high. 

This house was built in a very complete 
manner, and furnished throughout for about 
six thousand five hundred dollars. The 
work was all done by the day, and at a 
season when labor and building material 
were higher than they had ever been before, 
though much lower than they are at 
present. 
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NORTON’S VIRGINIA GRAPE. 


From Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 


Ir was about this time (1848) that the 
attention of some of our grape growers was 
drawn towards a small, insignificant-look- 
ing grape, which had been obtained by a 
My. Wiedersprecker from Mr. Heinrichs, 
who had brought it from Cincinnati; and, 
almost at the same time, by Dr. Kehr, who 
had brought it with him from Virginia.-— 
The vine seemed a rough customer, and its 
fruit very insignificant when compared 
with the large bunch and berry of the Ca- 
tawba, but we soon observed that it kept 
its foliage bright and green when that of 
the Catawba became sickly and dropped; 
and also, that no rot or mildew damaged 
the fruit, when that of the Catawba was 
nearly destroyed by it. A few tried to 
propagate it by cuttings, but generally fail- 
ed to make it grow, They then resorted 
to grafting and layering, with much better 
success. After a few years, a few bottles 
of wine were made from it, and found to 
be very good. But at this time it almost 
received its death-blow by a very unfavor- 
able letter from Mr. Longworth, who had 
been asked his opinion of it, and pronounced 
it worthless. Of course, with the majority, 
the fiat of Mr. Longworth, the father of 
American grape-culture, was conclusive 


evidence, and they abandoned it. Not all, 
however ; a few persevered, among them 
Messrs. Jacob Rommel, Poeschel, Langen- 
doerfer, Grein, and myself. We thought 
Mr. Longworth was human, and might be 
mistaken ; and trusted as much to the evi- 
dence of our senses as his verdict, therefore 
increased it as fast as we could, and the 
sequel proved that we were right. After 
a few years, more wine was made from it 
in larger quantities, found to be much bet- 
ter than the first imperfect samples; and 
now that despised and condemned grape is 
the great variety for red wine, equal, if not 
superior to the best Burgundy and Port; a 
wine of which good judges, heavy impor- 
ters of the best European wines too, will 
tell you that it has not its equal among all 
the foreign red wines; which has already 
saved. the lives of thousands of suffering 
children, men, and women, and therefore 
one of the greatest blessings an all-merciful 
God has ever bestowed upon suffering hu- 
manity. This despised grape is now the 
rage, and 500,000 of the plants could have 
been sold from this place alone the last fall, 
if they could have been obtained. Need I 
name it? It is the Norton’s Virginia.— 
Truly, “great oaks from litttle acorns 
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grow !” and I boldly prophecy to-day, that 
the time is not far distant when thousands 
upon thousands of our hill-sides will be 
covered with its luxuriant fuliage, and its 
' purple juice become one of the exports to 
Europe ; provided, always, that we do not 
grow so fond of it as to drink it all. I 
think that this is pre-eminently a Missouri 


a 


grape. Here it seems to have found the 
soil in which it flourishes best. I have seen 


it in Ohio, but it does not look there as if 
it was the same grape. And why should it? 
They drove it from them, and discarded it 
in its youth; we fostered it, and do you 
not think, dear reader, there sometimes is 
gratitude in plants as well as in men ?— 


Fic. 101.—Norton’s Virginia Grape. Berries one-third full size. 


Other States may plant it, and succeed 
with it, too, to a certain extent, but it will 
cling with the truest devotion to those lo- 
calities where it was cared for in its youth. 
Have we not also found, during the late 
war, that the Germans, the adopted citi- 
zens of this great country, clung with a 
heartier devotion to our noble flag, and 


shed their blood more freely for it, than 
thousands upon thousands of native-born 
Americans? And why? Because here 
they found protection, equal rights for all, 
and that freedom which had been the idol 
of their hearts, and haunted their dreams 
by night ; because they had been oppressed 
so long they more fully appreciated the 
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blessings of a free government than those 
who had enjoyed it from their birth. But 


you may call me fantastical fur comparing 
plants to human beings, and will say plants 
have no appreciation of such things. 


Bro- 
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ther Skeptic, have you, or has anybody, 
divined all the secrets of Nature’s work- 
shop? Truly, we may say that we have 
not; and we meet with facts every day 
which are stranger than fiction. 
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NEW STRAWBERRIES. 


BY J. M. MERRICK, JR.. WALPOLE, MASS. 


Tue Editors of the Horticutturist en- 
courage me to give my results with new 
and old varieties of the strawberry, obtain- 
ed from my experience during 1865 and the 
present year, and I therefore present this 
brief paper. 

My beds were planted one year ago last 
spring, in good garden soil which had borne 
a crop of corn the previous season without 
manure. The vines were set in rows, the 
plants being put from eight to sixteen inches 
apart in the row, according to the vigor of 
their growth; and except in the case of new 
varieties, where it was desirable to multiply 
plants, the runners were trimmed off as fast 
as they appeared. Under this treatment, 
Downer’s Prolific, Triomphe de Gand, Bart- 
lett, and some others, thickened up into 
what may fairly be called bushes, with im- 
mense crowns full of buds. The Agriculturist 
plants, although every runner was encour- 
aged to grow, thickened up into immense 
plants, and made the finest looking row in the 
whole garden. The beds were dressed with 
an abundance of guano and wood ashes; 
but no stable manure was applied, either 
before planting or during the growing sea- 
son. All the vines were covered with 
leaves and pine boughs in November; and 
these were not removed till the middle of 
April, when not one plant was found thrown 
out or injured. 

I ought not to forget to mention that the 
guano and ashes were applied at three or 
four different times through the summer, 
and that the plants were hoed around two 
or three times a week, most of the season, 
thus keeping the surface in good order and 
subduing all weeds. 


The present season has been unprecedent- 
ly cold. March was extremely cold and 
disagreeable ; we shivered round the stove 
in April, and in May we had only two or 
three warm days. 

The first half of June was cold and cloudy, 
with east winds and dull weather, and the 
second half was not nearly as warm as usual 
until the last week, when hot weather came 
on and ripened strawberries very fast. 

As I have nothing new to offer upon 
methods of cultivation, I proceed at once 
to a consideration of the merits of different 
varieties, taking them in alphabetical order. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


In size and vigor of plant, size of berry, 
and general excellence, this famous kind 
stands at the head of the list, and surpasses 
all the other kinds—some thirty-two in 
number—which I have on trial. Unless 
some now unknown imperfection should 
show itself, I do not see why this must not 
become the great market berry of the 
country. 

I give no minute description of this 
variety, as almost everybody has at, but 
simply add that my rows of plants have 
now, July 3d, been for a week the wonder 
and undisguised admiration of my neigh- 
bors, some of whom are well acquainted 
with common strawberries, but “never saw 
anything like this.” 


BIJOU. 


A new variety. A good grower, of dwarf 
habit, with wedge-obovate leaflets, on ra- 
ther hairy petioles, and of a dark green 
color. Flowers large and conspicuous. Ber- 
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ries roundish-conical, medium to large, 
bright crimson, sweet, and as good as La 
Constante. 


EXPOSITION A CHALONS. 


A new variety. Not a very strong grow- 
er. Leaflets wedge-obovate, sometimes cu- 
riously subdivided, deeply serrate, dull dirty 
green. In blossom about May 17th. | Fruit 
large, conical, good flavor, bright color; 
no better nor much worse than the Tri- 
omphe de Gand. 


FROGMORE, LATE PINE. 


Plant a vigorous and handsome grower; 
leaves large, medium green; leaflets round- 
ovate sharply serrate, on somewhat hairy 
petioles. Flowers very large and conspicu- 
ous ; the first one open on the 15th of May. 

Fruit immense in size, brilliant crimson, 
regularly conical, parting easily from the 
calyx; flesh white, juicy and delicious. The 
plants are quite productive, and by their 
size and vigor, and the size, brillancy and 


beauty of the fruit, merit a place in every 
collection. 


HAQUIN. 


Said by Mr. Knox to be the same as Prin- 
cessc Royale, while Ed. J. Evans and Co. 
inform me that they consider this kind a 
little superior to Triomphe de Gand. 

There must be two or more different 
kinds under one name, for, of all the kinds 
I ever saw or heard of, the Haquin is the 
most utterly and indescribably worthless. 

It is a coarse, rank grower; with berries 
as big as large peas, of no particular flavor 
or goodness, and is a thorough humbug. 


LA DELICIEUSE. 

Plants of dwarf habit ; leaflets very long, 
narrow and slender, some very nearly spa- 
tulate, and dull green in color. Blussoms 
small, with very minute stamens, giving it 
the look of a pistillate kind, and very dif- 
ferent from the flowers of most of the French 
and Belgian varieties. 

Berries in clusters, small to medium, 
dark red, deeply pitted, and having mucit 
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the look of our wild kind, sweet, juicy and 
very delicious, but, of course, useless for a 
market berry. 

Some of my friends give this variety the 
preference in point of flavor over all others. 


LA NEGRESSE. 


A tolerably good grower. Petioles very 
long, reddish, and hairy; leaflets deeply 
serrate, rough, and dull green. Berries very 
few in number; not very dark colored when 
fully ripe; regularly conical, very large, 
sweet and good. 

This variety has no special excellence, 
and no obvious claim to the name it bears. 


LUCIDA PERFECTA. 


This very striking variety, said to be a 
cross between the British Queen and the 
California Strawberry, makes so fine a dis- 
play of leaves of a very unusual shade and 
texture, as to attract attention among many 
kinds. 

The plant is an extremely vigorous and 
stocky grower, of a compact and rather 
dwarf habit, having very large, thick, dark 
green and glossy leaves. The leaflets are 
round-obovate, slightly crumpled, with not 
very deep serratures, much lighter on the 
under than on the upper side. As the plant 
gets older, the upper side of the leaf turns 
very dark green, and shines as though it 
were varnished. It is an extremly late 
variety, the buds on plants a year old and 
well grown being hardly visible down in 
the centre of the crown on the 10th day 
of May; and on the Ist of July there were 
still many blossoms remaining. Berries, 
medium to large, bright crimson, white 
towards the neck, obtusely conical or slight- 
ly coxcomb shape; flesh snow-white and 
full of rich sweet juice. Plants moderately 
productive, and curious in the development 
of the fruit-stalk, which grows to two or 
three times the length it had when the 
first blossom opens. 

For a refined taste, I think perfectly ripe 
berries of this variety present more attrac- 
tions than any other kind I know. 
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LUCAS. 

A most sp'endid strawberry; a strong 
vigorous grower. Petioles medium length; 
leaves large, bright green, a shade lighter 
than the parent plant La Constante, and 
very handsome. Fruit ripe about July 
3d. Berries very large, some of them im- 
mense, conical, and very regular in shape; 
rich, juicy and delicious, with a decided 
raspberry flavor. This is a berry that ought 
to make quite a stir among amateurs. 


MADAME COLOGNE. 


I find the name of this variety spelled in 
various ways, but the above is the title by 
which I bought my plants last year. 

It is a strong healthy grower of some- 
what dwarf habit, with large, crumpled 
medium green leaves, the leaflets being 
very sharply and deeply serrate, and taper- 
ing a little at the base. The berries are 
obtusely conical (with occasionally a long 
neck), sometimes irregular, not very bright 
crimson, white-fleshed, and decidedly sweet 
and good, though not very juicy. Planta 
moderate bearer, although I notice that 
some young vines, eight or nine months 
old, sometimes sacrifice ali their other fruit 
to produce one enormous berry. The roots 
of this variety are extremely fine and 
thread-like, in marked contrast to those of 
many other kinds. 


ORB. 


Tolerably strong grower, but very ten- 
der, and if exposed, winter-kills badly. 

Petioles nearly smooth, glossy; leaves 
dark green. 

Berries roundish, large, light colored, 
sweet and rich, but so very few in number 
as to make the plant of little value save to 
the curious amateur. 


QUINQUEFOLIA. 

Mr. A. S. Fuller wrote to me last fall 
that this variety was worthless and a hum- 
bug; but my experience this year enables 
me to say that one of us has not got the 
true Quinquefolia, for my variety is one of 
the very choicest. 
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Petioles with scattered hairs, leaflets 
rounded, crumpled, not very dark green, 
and not very peculiar in arrangement; at 
least I have never found a fine parted leaf. 

The plants are very productive; and the 
fruit is a regular cone of immense size, light 
red, sweet, juicy and delicious in a very 
high degree. A most excellent strawberry. 


Of the older and better known varieties 
I have a good collection, and would like to 
say that I consider La Constante, Triomphe 
de Gand, Lenning’s White, River’s Eliza, 
and French’s Seedling, indispensable in a 
good family garden. Lenning’s White, es- 
pecially, is an exquisite strawberry; and the 
Eliza, although soft and light colored, is so 
excellent in flavor, and so wonderfully large 
in size, that I cannot allow it to be elbowed 
from amateur’s collections without a pro- 
test. 

My Russel’s Prolifics have borne an im- 
mense crop of tolerable berries, about se- 
cond rate in point of flavor. 

I have no McAvoys’ Superior, and there- 
fore can add no word to the Babel of talk 
about these two kinds. 

Those who prefer quantity to quality will 
raise the Russell’s Prolific. 

It seems strange to me that so few gar- 
dens are embellished with strawberry beds. 

Everybody loves the fruit; but to in- 
dulge in purchased berries in generous 
quantities throughout the season has to be 
regarded by many as an extravagance they 
cannot well afford. It is very easy, on the 
other hand, for those who own gardens, to 
raise strawberries enough and more than 
enough for their own use. Any soil, not 
absolutely vile, will produce strawberries ; 
and last year I saw a bed of Wilson’s Al- 
bany filled with five years growth of grass, 
yet still flourishing tolerably and bearing 
a moderate crop. 

Of course neglect is not to be commended. 
Plant the vines in hills, keep the runners 
cut off, keep the start of the weeds after 
you once get it, throw some leaves and pine 
boughs over the vines in November, let the 
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leaves stay in the spring for a mulch—(all 
this is more formidable when written out 
than it proves in actual practice )—and little 
trouble will be experienced in getting a 
supply of berries, better fruit than which, 
says Isaac Walton, the Creator might have 
made, but certainly did not. 

I believe this saying, by the way, is older 
than Walton; but it is nevertheless as true 
as gospel, whether it be old or new. 
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In brief, I may say that, in my opinion, 
the best berry, taking all things into ac- 
count, is the Agriculturist; the sweetest 
and dryest, Madame Cologne; the hand- 
somest, Lucas or Quinquefolia; the best 
white, Lenning’s ; that which—if it really be 
a foreign kind—comes the nearest to ovr 
wild berries, La Delicieuse; the meanest, 
Haquin; and the most delicious, refreshing 
and palate-satisfying, Lucida Perfecta. 


—_—_——— eS Oo 


DISEASE OF THE VINE AND ITS REMEDY. 


BY P. LAZARIS, OF ATHENS. 


Any substance, dried and pulverized, 
which does not injure the foliage or fruit 
of the vine, cures the disease of * oidium,” 
with which it is affected. It is because of 
the same qualities that pulverized sulphur 
produces the same effect, and not as a spe- 
cific, as is generally believed. Those who 
have thus far applied themselves to re- 
search, to discover a remedy for the disease 
called “oidium,” have wished to find a 
specific which would as surely cause it to 
disappear as does quinine break the inter- 
mittent fever. Consequently, they have 
considered that sulphur possessed such spe- 
cific properties, but no one discovered that 
any material reduced to very fine powder, 
and which would not injure the plant or its 
fruit, would equally well cure the disease. 
When it is spread abundantly on the grape, 
where it attaches itself easily, it acts, as I 
believe, by its drying the parasitic fungus, 
absorbing its juices, and thus cutting off its 
nourishment. In some microscopic obser- 
vations I have made, I think I have seen 
this effect produced just at the point where 
the peduncle of the parasitic grains is at- 
tached to the grape, and possibly on the 
grains themselves. Having observed that 
those grapes which lay upon the earth were 
not attacked by the disease, I coneluded 
very naturally that the most efficacious 


means to cure it was by powdering the 
plant with earth. 

The following-experiments led me to con- 
sider my discovery as an infallible remedy. 
I powdered my vines with European sul- 
phur, save one corner of my vineyard apart 
from the rest, which was saved for experi- 
ment. This was divided into two portions; 
one was treated with sulphurous earth of 
Kalamaki, called “ antirusty” (antigaleuse) 
the other simply with clay, leaving, at the 
same time, a few vines in their natural 
state, to see if the disease would not cease 
spontaneously. In due time, the three por- 
tions treated with European sulphur, earth 
of Kalamaki, and with clay, alike showed 
the cure desired, while the vines not treat- 
ed at all were entirely destroyed by the 
disease. Therefore, I concluded that pul- 
verized earth merited equal confidence with 
sulphur. As some persons suppose that 
sulphur exercises an influence at some con- 
siderable distance, I repeated the experi- 
ment the following year in a part of my 
vineyard distant from where sulphur was 
used, and not forgetting to leave some vines 
without any treatment. Three months 
later, the vines not powdered were destroy- 
ed, while those treated with argillaceous 
earth were sayed, convincing me fully that 
such argillaceous earth radically cure the 
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disease; yet I resolved to continue the ex- 
periments during 1858, and test the follow- 
ing matters: 

1st. If, in order to save expense and la- 
bor, two powderings would not suffice in- 
stead of three? 

2d. What is the best time to make the 
applications ? 


3d. If, having omitted the first applica- 
tion, it would be possible to effect it by a 
later application ? 


In order to settle these three questions, 
I performed the following experiments : 


I powdered a number of vines before 
flowering, and twice later, at the times 
when sulphur is usually applied. The cure 
was complete. Fifteen days after I com- 
menced the preceding experiments, I com- 
menced another series in the same way.— 
Nine days had not passed before signs of 
the disease appeared, when I immediately 
repeated the application of pulverized earth, 
and had the satisfaction to see the disease 
arrested. I repeated the experiment the 
third and fourth time with the same results. 
Another series was powdered at the time 
of the setting or formation of the young 
grapes, but without success, although’ the 
earth was used abundantly. A fourth lot 
was left untouched in the midst of the 
rest, which was, like the last, attacked. 

From these experiments I have drawn 
the following conclusions : 

Ist. The earth should be freed from sand 
and gravel, dried in the sun a few hours, 
pulverized very finely, and then sifted or 
bolted like sulphur. 


2d. That as common clay is easily pre- 
pared as above, and adheres well to the 
vines, it is preferable to other kinds of 
soil. 


3d. That the instruments generally used 
to apply the sulphur will serve for this also, 
at least for the first and second operation ; 
but the third time, as the grapes have then 
some size, it is desirous to have them more 
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abundantly powdered, yet it -is possible 
here to use the same instrument used for 
sulphur. 


4th. The powdering succeeds best when 
applied after sunrise, but while the grapes 
are still somewhat moist with dew. The 
following times are the best for the appli- 
cation: a. When the young shoots have 
scarcely attained the length of a span, be- 
fore the grape is in flower. 6. As soon as 
the flower has fallen, and the young grape 
entirely set. c. When these are of the 
same size as is thought sufficient in sul- 
phuration. 

5th. Independently of these, even when 
performed with care, it is necessary some- 
times to make extra applications, as, for ex- 
ample, each time after a heavy rain, after 
waiting a day. 

6th. The removal of a part of the leaves 
as is usual is advisable, if practiced with 
moderation, otherwise the vines, deprived 
of leaves, the grapes may be scorched by 
the heat of the sun. 


7th. If from any cause the first regular 
powdering has been omitted or neglected, 
it will be necessary to supply it by two 
others, with an interval between of eight 
or ten days. But it is indispensably neces- 
sary that it be done before the time of the 
second regular application. 


8th. It is necessary always to perform 
the operation with the greatest care. It is 
well to have the workman followed by 
another, who again carefully examines the 
vines, and powders any that may have es- 
caped. If, after this, disease reappears, it is 
proof that the operation has not been well 
done, and it is necessary to immediately re- 
peat it with all the care that is bestowed 
when sulphur is used. 


{Mr. Lazaris is the proprietor of one of 
the best managed vineyards in Corinth, 
and one of the highest authorities on the 
management of grape-vines.—E. | 


(Floral World.) 
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PLAN FOR LAYING-OUT FIVE ACRES FOR A SUBURBAN VILLA. 


BY E. FERRAND, DETROIT, MICH. 


Fic. 102.—Plan. 


REFERENCES. 


A. House. F. Entrance to Barn. 

B. Coach-House, Stable, andjYard. H. Group of Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
C. Greenhouse and Grapery. K. Kitchen Garden. 

D. Gardener’s Cottage. L. Entrance on Street. 

E. Principal Entrance. N. Flower-Beds. 


In this plan, the kitchen garden occupies about 14 acres. 
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SOUTHWARD, HO! FRUIT CULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


BY D. H. JACQUES. 


I am not disposed to say a word calcu- 
lated to deter any one, who has the dispo- 
sition and the means to do so, from engag- 
ing in the culture of cotton, rice, or sugar- 
cane in the South. These have always 
been, and doubtless will continue to be, 
profitable crops; but there are thousands 
who desire to try their fortunes in the 
sunny South to whom these branches of 
agricultural industry are practically closed. 
It is to these, and particularly to persons 
having some knowledge of fruit culture, 
that I desire to address myself. 


It is not generally known, but is none 
the less an indisputable fact, demonstrated 
by actual experiment, that a large portion 
of the Southern States is admirably adapt- 
ed to the culture of fruits, and especially is 
this true of what is called the “ Middle 
Country,” embracing the undulating and 
moderately broken region which lies be- 
tween the low flat belt which borders the 
coast and the hilly and mountainous “ Up- 
per Country,” and running through North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama. 

Having lately visited this “ Middle 
Country,” for the special purpose of exam- 
ining it with reference to fruit culture, and 
being familiar, from former long residence 
in the South, with its soil, climate, and 
productions, a brief report through the 
widely-circulated pages of the Horticut- 
‘ TURIST may meet the eyes of many to 
whom it will prove interesting, and perhaps 
valuable. 

The region particularly referred to in the 
following description (though my remarks 
will apply in the main to a large part of 
Middle Georgia and the adjoining States) 
comprises portions of the counties of Rich- 
mond and Columbia, Georgia, and is inter- 
sected by the Georgian Railroad, connect- 
jing Augusta with Atlanta. 


In contradistinction from the more ex 
tensive pine lands of the “ Low Country,” 
which are quite level, the region under no- 
tice may be called the “ Pine Hills,’ The 
face of the country, however, is undulating, 
the elevations reaching an altitude of 300 
feet above the Savannah River. The gra- 
dually sloping hill sides are susceptible of 
easy cultivation, and are admirably adapted 
to vineyards, while the plateaus which in- 
variably form the summits of these hills, 
and vary from ten to a hundred or more 
acres in extent, are well suited to orchards. 
The valleys are well watered and fertile, 
producing large crops of cotton or corn, and 
adapted to the growth of the small fruits. 
The scenery is everywhere pleasant, and 
in some localities quite picturesque and 
beautiful. 

The soil is generally sandy. On the hills 
it is light-colored, and only moderately fer- 
tile. In the valleys it is darker and richer; 
and some of the bottom lands bordering 
the creeks possess a soil equal in fertility to 
the river valleys of the West. The sub- 
soil, lying at various depths below the sur- 
face is mainly a red clay, below which, in 
some localities, the railroad cuts and the 
hillside gullies have revealed immense beds 
of kaolin, or porcelain clay of the finest 
quality, and said to be equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of which the famous Stafford- 
shire ware is made in England. 

The region is watered by numerous 
creeks, tributaries of the Savannah, all of 
which furnish clear running water, and 
abundant water power. The water of the 
numerous springs is remarkably pure, ex- 
cept in the few cases, in certain localities, 
in which it is impregnated with iron. 

The original forest growth on the hills is 
the magnificent long-leafed pine of the 
South—the monarch of the semi-tropical 
forest—known in its manufactured state to 
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the timber dealer and builder of the North 
as “ Southern Pine.” It is this tree which 
everywhere gives its peculiar character to 
‘the landscape,and indicates the nature of the 
soil and the climate. Where the pine timber 
has been partially cut off, there has sprung 
up a growth of oaks of various species, but 
mainly of a dwarfish habit, which contrasts 
strongly, both in size and in the color of 
their foliage, with the gigantic pines which 
here and there overshadow them. 

In the bottom-lands which border the 
creeks, water oak, hickory, sweet gum, 
blade gum, maple, poplar, and other decidu- 
ous trees, form the principal growth. 

Chickasaw plums, persimmons, pawpaws, 
or wild bananas (rich, sugary and delicious); 
grapes, mulberries, blackberries, and whor- 
tleberries, are among the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the soil. Figs and peaches 
grow almost spontaneously, and are found 
on every farm; but in general little atten- 
tion has been paid to them. 

The principal crops hitherto cultivated 
here are cotton, corn, Chinese sugar-cane, 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and field 
peas, with some wheat and rye, and the or- 
dinary garden vegetables. 

The cultivation of fruits is not an untried 
experiment in the region of which I am 
writing. Mr. L. E. Berckmans, the distin- 
guished Belgian pomologist, after having 
been engaged in fruit-culture—making the 
pear, however, his specialty—for fifty years, 
first in Europe, and afterward in New Jer- 
sey, finally selected a place here as the 
scene of his future labors; and Mr. D. 
Redmond, one of the leading pomologists 
of the South, and well known for many 
years as the editor and publisher of the 
Southern Cultivator, is so well convinced of 
the superior advantages of this locality, 
that he is preparing to plant five or six 
hundred acres with fruit trees and grape- 
vines, and this after an experience here of 
nearly twenty years. I may add that the 
finest orchard, without exception, that I 
have ever seen, North or South, is iv the 
immediate neighborhood of Mr. Redmond’s 

Aveust, 1866. 
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present fruit-farm. It consists of peach, 
apple, and pear trees, all in the most per- 
fect condition, and in full bearing. It is a 
sight worth traveling many miles to see.— 
Its proprietor is a Northern man (Mr. Stan- 
ton), who has brought his Yankee energy, 
industry, and skill to bear upon this gener- 
ous Southern soil. 

Nearly all the fruits of the temperate 
zone may be advantageously grown here.— 
The cherry, the gooseberry; and the cur- 
rant are, perhaps, partial exceptions. The 
grape, the peach, and the strawberry reach 
a degree of sweetness and exquisiteness of 
flavor utterly unknown in colder climates. 

Strawberries may, by proper manage- 
ment, be kept in bearing for four or five 
months in succession. and sometimes they 
ripen in mid-winter. If planted in the fall, 
they produce a good crop the next spring, 
commencing to ripen from the Ist to the 
10th of April, according to the season.— 
They sell readily in themarkets of Augusta, 
Atlanta, Savannah, and Charleston, at from 
25c. to $1 per quart, and the supply has 
never yet equaled the demand; and they 
may, probably, even be sent to Nashville 
and Luuisville, where they will command 
still higher prices. 

Peach trees in this climate come into full 
bearing the third year from the bud, and I 
even saw trees in the nursery rows, two 
years from the bud, with peaches on 
them. 

Peaches, carefully packed im crates, are 
sent from the neighborhood of Augusta to 
New York, the earliest varieties reaching 
this market from the 20th to the 25th of 
June, and commanding at first as high as 
from $15 to $20 per bushel. An average 
of at least $5 may reasonably be counted 
upon. Once properly planted, one hand 
can cultivate from thirty to forty acres, ex- 
tra help, of course, being required to gather 
aad pack the fruit for market. 

Apples and pears will probably prove 
even more profitable than peaches, they 
never failing from frost, as the latter some- 
times do even here. 
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Grape culture and wine-making have 
proved immensely profitable, the wine pro- 
duced being superior to that made any- 
where else in this country. 

The climate of Middle Georgia is mild, 
equable, and in the highest degree salubri- 
ous. No more healthful region, in fact, can 
be found, either in America or Europe.— 
The fall and winter are absolutely delight- 
ful, and may be compared to a perpetual 
“Indian summer,” in which the air is 
‘* tempered into a mild deliciousness.’ The 
work of the farmer is never interrupted by 
deep snows and frozen ground, and his 
heaviest labors are performed in winter. In 
summer, the temperature is pretty high 
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during the day, but, on these breezy hills 
not oppressive, and the nights are invaria- 
bly cool. 

Strange as it may seem, land admirably 
adapted to fruit-culture can be bought 
here, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
railroad, for from $10 to $12 peracre. The 
tendency, however, is upward, and these 
lands will soon command much higher 
prices. 

Persons who, like the writer, are con- 
templating emigration to the sunny South, 
will do well to inform themselves in regard 
to the Pine Ilills of Georgia, 

389, Broadway, New York. 
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INSIDE GRAPE BORDERS. 


BY FOX MEADOW. 


Let not the world accept as an impossi- 
bility the trial and failure of an object 
souzht to be effected by any man, or dozen 
of men in any part of this known world. 
For why? Because if such should be al- 
lowed to become the rule, man would then 
acknowledge man to be infallible—and this, 
as far as the great book of horticulture is, 
concerned—never entered its pages, and 
never will. 

As my friends in horticulture, J. S. 
Houghton, M.D., and William Bright, of 
Philadelphia; have had much to say about 
inside borders for vines,—their excellent 
qualities and properties, the power of con- 
trolling, root action, and a host of nice other 
little things that ought very much to amuse 
the ' babies—yes, said more and written 
more on this one subject than all the host 
of horticulturists put together in America ; 
we think the Doctor ought to hato ceme 
forward to the front ranks in horticultural 
literature and made his statement, which we 
see you, Mr. Editor, have copied from 
“ Hovey’s Magazine.” Why carry such news 
as this all the way up to our North back 
door ? But“ open confession is good for 


the soul,” so better somewhere than no- 
where. Time will not permit me to enter 
into the details of Dr. Houghton’s ‘failures, 
and others around Philadelphia. Some of 
those borders he refers to, however, we have 
seen, also many around the city of New 
York, and wemust confess, that in the whole 
course of our life we never saw such a lot of 
ridiculous, absurd, foolish, unnatural con- 
structed things! For instance, one house, 
200 feet long, vines planted two feet apart, 
and the supply of water brought in, in a 
half inch leadpipe. This house is dying for 
water. Another large house we could name, 
is planted with vines three feet apart, and a 
second row, the’ same distance apart, along 
the middle, and the border having an in- 
clination from front to back! In this house 
the water has to be carried in by hand. 
The water all runs to the back of the house, 
and common sense will determine the con- 
sequence, A third house we could name is 
quite long, about nine or ten feet wide, and 
sunk down, down, déwn beneath the surface 
of Gop’s Eartu, far away from the position 
where Gop called forth light and saw that 


it was good ! 














We may contend that this and that, and 
everything has been done properly for these 


inside borders, but after all, when some 


common sense practical man comes to look 
for the true cause of the failures, it is seen 
ina moment. What practical gardener, of 
experience in grape culture, would attempt 
to control the moisture from, or on, vine roots 
in the Fall of the year? These absurd 
notions have been the cause of killing more 
vines perhaps than all the other ridiculous 
directions put together. When the border 
is wholly inside the house, it should be 
plentifully supplied with water, and so ar- 
ranged that the labor of pumping be avoided. 
Inside borders should have the direct rays 
of the light shining on them, and then my 
friend Dr. Houghton will find that the 
“some magnetic or electric influence from 
the body of the earth” can be, and is, of 
some necessary importance as life to the 
vine. Inside borders we should ulways use 
when the fruit of the vine is required very 
early, but under no other circumstances, 
unless the condition of things compelled it. 
Then, we say can be grown as fine grapes 
with a border wholly inside the house as 
we can outside the house—only, it requires 
a little better judgment in the management 
—a little more care, and a good deal more 
of determined perseverance. Keepall your 
nostrums out of vine borders. Make the 
border never over three feet deep of soil. 
Apply stimulants to the top of the ground 
when the vine is in fruit—the time it re- 
quires it—not when a young plant, to 
gorge it full of obnoxious ammonias, Tar- 
taric acids and a host of quack medicines ! 
Suppose we study the subject of light 
a little more—its influence and action, and 
non-action on the atmosphere and soil of 
the inside grape border. If our M.D’s. of 
medicine would study this question of light 
and its influence on the vine and other plants 
cultivated under glass roofs one half as 
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much as they have given their attention to 
the action of light on the human organism, 
we should find, and gladly too, that the 
subject of horticulture was greatly indebted 
to them, above that which to-day stands to 
their credit. From what Dr. Houghton 
has written in the article in Hovey’s Mag- 
azine, (and he writes with much force), its 
logic and influence may produce a similar 
effect on the minds of its readers, as did his 
articles when writing of the super-excellence 
of (now these dethroned, and miserably 
conceived ) aerated, suspended, isolated, de- 
tached, concreted divided inside borders 
of Mr. Bright and Dr. Houghton ! 

Now, what we wish to say is this—that 
the inference deduced from the Doctor’s 
letter is that “inside borders” are a total 
failure. That the vines will die and dwin- 
dle ‘away so soon as they begin to fruit. 
That this is the Doctor’s experience around 
the city of Philadelphia, at the same time 
the impression is conveyed: to the mind 
that inside borders must of necessity kill 
vines everywhere else. I conclude this 
note by inviting the Doctor to Fox Meadow 
Gardens, where I will show him two han- 
dred and seventy-two feet in Jength of simon 
pure inside border, which never had a particle 
of dung or bone in it; the vines have been in 
fruit six and seven years ; many of them will 
measure nine inches in circumference; and 
from which we have cut bunches of grapes, 
weighing seven pounds—will prove it by 
our books, and will be able to show some 
bunches of that weight this present season. 
Insrpe Borpers a Farture! Wuo wii 
Come anv See ? 


[Fox Meadow, to prove his assertions, 
that grapes can be well grown by his 
method, has sent us a magnificent bunch 
cut from a vine growing on an _ in- 
side border. With such proof who can 
disbelieve ? Enps.] 
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NOTES ON THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Ventitation.—In the earlier volumes of 
the Horticu.turist, some fifteen or six- 
teen years since, its then editor, the lament- 
ed A. J. Downing, wrote upon the subject 
of ventilation, and from his writings in- 
troductory has attention more and more 
been drawn to the actual necessity of pure 
air for health, At that time, not one pub- 
lic hall or church in a hundred had avy 
means of ventilation, except by the doors 
and windows. At this present time, few 
who claim to be architects omit the detail 
of ventilation in making up their specifica- 
tions and working drawings, so that most 
of our houses for public meetings are in some 
measure supplied with pureair. Our small- 
er houses, the residences of the masses of 
our people, are, however, as yet, without 
any means of ventilation, except by the 
doors and windows, and I am glad to see 
the Horticuttvrist again touching the 
subject. 

Rurat ArcuirectuRE—SMALL STaBLe. 
—Mr. Harney has my special thanks for 
this design. It is, to my eye, the best 
thing I have met with ; and while he esti- 
mates the cost at $1,200, there are many. 
sections of the country in which readers of 
the Horticutturist reside, where it may 
be built for one-half the money. 


Grape-Vines FRoM Seep.—The writer, 
I judge, takes much my own view of the 
probable advantages of scientific hybridiza- 
tion over that of seeds selected from choice 
kinds, and with a probablechance of natural 
cross impregnation. While I would dis- 
courage no mau’s careful attempts at artifi- 
cial or scientific hybridizing, I yet believe 
his chances of success in the production of 
a valuable variety equally good when tak- 
ing seed from a variety surrounded by 
others, and all choice kinds. We have the 
statement that Creveling is made to set 
its fruit more abundantly by having the 
Concord contiguous. The cause must, 
therefore, probably be, that the impregnat- 


ing characters of the Creveling are deficient, 
and supplied by the Concord; hence, plants 
grown from seeds of Creveling so impreg- 
nated would possibly produce a grape re- 
seinbling the Concord, but ripening with 
the Crevelling. 

The Iona in its fruit partakes of Caiaw- 
ba and Delaware, while the growth is more 
of Diana, which latter undoubtedly came 
from seed of Catawba. 

The cherries originated by Professor 
Kirtland were obtained from seeds of a yel- 
low Spanish tree, surrounded with Black 
Tartarian, May Duke, and other choice 
kinds, and their impregnation was the work 
of Nature; but when Nature had acted, 
the watchful cultivator seized the seeds, 
and obtained from hundreds, nearly all 
showing some good qualities, a few very 
superior sorts. It was, however, a work of 
time, and so must ever be the production of 
anything really an improvement in po- 
mology. 

Mr. Caywood’s method of sowing grape- 
seeds differs some from mine, but may be 
betier. I take a small frame ; set it slop- 
ing towards the north; fit on my sash; 
have one foot deep of good, rich, sharp sandy 
loam in it; and when I have a few seeds of 
a choice grape or pear, I plant them at 
once an inch deep in the soil, keeping my 
sash on, occasionally giving air, that it may 
not get damp or mouldy. In this way, 
seeds of nearly everything can be grown— 
There is no hastening, it comes in course. 


House ror Dryine Favuit.—A capital 
design, which, as apples promise a full crop 
this season, I hope to see frequently built, 
in order that we may have dried fruit clean 
and wholesome, and not, as is too frequently 
found, overspread with the filth of flies. 

Hearr’s Pirrin.—Will not, Mr. Down- 
ing give us some account of this apple, its 
origin, &c. 


Protection oF Peacn Trees 1n WIN- 
TER.—Mr. Jenkins has given us a practical 
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and descriptive account of his mode of grow- 
ing peaches yearly out of doors, and in un- 
favorable climes and seasons. If our seasons 
-are to continue as they have the past few 
years, we shall find this practice, although 
embodying some labor and trouble, prove a 
profitable part of the fruit grower’s life. 

Pian For Layine-Ovur a Square Acre 
Lot.—In the main, a good plan ; but there 
is too muck of carriage-way for the amount 
of ground, and I have always had an aver- 
sicn to circles in front of the house, because 
if left open, that is, in lawn, there appears 
no reason for traversing fifty feet to get 
ten; if massed with shrubbery or trees, 
with a view to giving a reason for the curv- 
ing of the road, then the extent of grounds 
from the house is reduced. In this plan, 
keeping its main features, I would, on en- 
tering from the street, dispense with the 
left hand road, throw in a mass of trees 
from the gateway on the left hand side, and 
open the balance toward the house into a 
lawn, forming my turn way on the side to- 
ward the stable. 

Wuarton’s Earty Pear.—Some years 
since, I ate of this pear at Cincinnati, and 
then thought it one of the best large-sized 
early pears in cultivation. Perhaps Dr. J. 
A. Warder, or Mr. R. Buchanan, will tell 
us something of it. 

Marcaret Pear.—It is not every new 
pear that proves of great valuc, nor is it 
always the largest sized fruit that proves 
most profitable. The market-grower, as 
well as the amateur, requires the tree to 
grow freely, prove healthy, bear abundant- 
ly fruit of good size, and a quality pleasant 
and agreeable to all, even if it is not of the 
highest flavor. These new sorts should be 
tried extensively—if good, retained ; if in- 
ferior, regrafted. 

Horticutturat Matters at THE Ha- 
WaIrANn Istanvs.- A pleasant, readable let- 
ter, promising us a classified list of the pro- 
ducts of Honolulu, which we shall be most 
happy to read. 

My Neicusor anp uts Gun.—There, 
now, friend F., you have fired your shot, 
and if it will only be half as destructive in 
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checking such neighbor’s practices as you 
say his gun is upon the sweet songsters, we 
may look for a check to this practice. The 
suburbs of our cities, especially at the West, 
have other bird destroyers, yet more inju- 
rious, because they roam at will over your 
grounds, pulling down fences, and trampling 
down plants. I refer to more or less of 
English and German foreigners just over, 
and who think to handle a gun, and shoot a 
robin or little red squirrel, one of the great 
items of living in a free country. 

Pots SHovtp se Dratnep.—Mr. Cowan 
has certainly theory, as well as the result 
of actual practice, to sustain him in the 
draining of pots or plants. Mr. Henderson 
undoubtedly’ is successful in his way ; but 
it is, perhaps, a query whether the old prac- 
tice is not the better one. As I have be- 
fore written, all innovations are not im- 
provements, 

Fowrs Arounp a Country Hovsr.—All 
right. I will only say that, while colored 
dorkings may beall here declared, a cross of 
speckled dorking and Shanghai make really 
a larger ard better bird for both table and 
laying purposes; but remember you must 
always have a pure dorking male bird, or 
soon your flock is deteriorated to little bet- 
ter than common barnyard fowls. Strictly 
for laying purposes, when chickens are not 
to be raised, I suppose no breed equals the 
Bolton Greys, or Creoles. The Black 
Spanish come next to them, and are cer- 
tainly—that is, the white faced ones—most 
beautiful birds. 

Guazep vs. Unerazep FLower Pots.— 
Here is a chance for Messrs. Cowan and 
Henderson. I reckon’ if the glazed pot were 
used, some drainage at bottom would be 
found essential to the health of the plant; 
and if good drainage is given, I do know 
that very fine plants are grown in glazed 
pots in a house living-room, heated by a 
stove. As Mr. Reid says, the circumstances 
are not always more than half told, hence 
the truth is half a lie. The experimenter 
cannot be too minute in recording the po- 
sition and circumstances under which he 
has success or failure. RevBeEn. 
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E. W. BULL ON GRAPE CULTURE.—II. 


BY. J. M. MERRICK, JR., WALPOLE, MASS. 


Tue first season after planting, all that 
is necessary to be done, according to Mr. 
Bull, is to keep the ground well stirred, by 
means of the cultivator, so that the roots 
may easily penetrate the soil. 

The vines should be allowed to lie upon 
the ground the first summer, the ends of 
the growing shoots being occasionally 
pinched, to set back the sap and consolidate 
the wood, which, if properly treated, is to 
last for centuries. 

If the vines grow so long that the wind 
rolls them over on the ground, put a stone 
on them to keep the leaves right side up, 
remembering that it is better for the vine 
to be blown about by breezes than to be 
tied stiffly to a stake the first year. 

**T do not stop here,” says Mr. Bull, “ to 
offer abounding proofs of the fact that it is 
better for a vine to be blown about the first 
season, but will only say that I have found 
by actual experiment that the vine tied up 
closely will not grow nearly so much in a 
given time as the vine left free to move as 
the wind moves it. : 

A grape vine should never be pruned at 
the time of planting, not even to give it 
shape, so important is it to get a well estab- 
lished vine with abundant roots before it be- 
gins to bear fruit.” 

In his fourth and fifth papers, Mr. Bull 
reviews some of the leading methods of 
training now in use, including the renewal, 
or Jong-arm system, involving the use of 
two poles to each vine, and which he pro- 
nounces the best where the vines need win- 
ter protection ; the short-spur system, which 
he affirms gives the best grapes; and de- 
cides, finally, that the espalier mode of 
training is, on the whole, the best. 

It costs more at first than othersystems, 
but is economical in the end. 

For this method, posts are needed from 
four to six inches in diameter, and eight feet 
long ; and scantlings two inches square and 


twelve feet in length. The posts should be 
set two feet deep and twelve feet apart.— 
This distance brings the posts between the 
vines, which are six feet apart; and the 
scantlings will reach from one post to the 
third beyond. 

The strips of wood should be firmly fas- 
tened to the posts, the lower one eighteen 
inches, and the upper one six feet from the 
ground. Wires one-eighth ofan inch in di- 
ameter, should next be nailed on the bars 
perpendicularly, and at a distance of three 
inches from each other. 

This arrangemert of the wires is prefer- 
able, for the reason that the tendrils fasten 
upon the perpendicular supports readily, and 
no tying up is necessary, as in the case 
where horizontal wires are used. 

When the vine has reached the lower bar, 
the shoots from the two. upper eyes are to 
be laid in diagonally, and tied so as to give 
the vine the form at the end of the season 
of the letter Y. It is to be pruned back to 
the well ripened wood, wherever that 
may be. 

The next year the buds left on the diag- 
onal arms will grow, and bear fruit—a light 
crop should be taken. Superfluous shoots 
should be rubbed out, and the two terminal 
shoots laid in diagonally, as before. 

When the trellises are filled with bearing 
wood, six or seven tons of grapes may be 
had from an acre. 

Such is a tolerably fair reswmé of Mr. Bull’s 
very practical papers on viticulture. The 
main points he insists on, it will be observ- 
ed, are—the thorough ploughing of the soil ; 
no shortening of roots in planting ; no trim- 
ming the vine the first year; the use of 
mineral manures only, and those in small 
quantity ; continually pruning back to tho- 
roughly ripe wood, and the adoption of the 
espalier for training the vine, giving each 
vine two diagonal arms. 

He does not claim, we presume, that he 
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advances any very original advice; but we 
have the satisfaction, in reading his papers, 
of knowing that he recommends only what 
-has proved useful and profitable in his own 
hands. 

We call especial attention to his advice 
not to shorten the roots at planting, and to 
the small quantity of manure he uses. In 
regard to this latter point, the correctness 
of his view will become apparent when we 
consider how very small a portion of the 
constituents of its fruit the vine takes from 
the soil, and how large a part from water 
and the air. 

The grower of out-door grapes in the 
New England States must be prepared to 
meet with occasional trials and vexations. 

Late spring frosts are much to be dreaded. 

This year, there fell a frost on the night 
of the 14th of May that really discouraged 
some of us. 

My pet vines—Allen’s, Rogers’ Hybrids, 
of various numbers, Ionas, Israellas, and 
others—which were trained last year as 
symmetrical as the “pictures” in the 
grape books, and had made a growth of from 
two to six inches this season, were very 
many of them utterly ruined. 

The hints I had thrown out to my ac- 
quaintances, to the effect that they might 
cali on me in the fall if they wished to see 
some of the newer kinds in fruit, have lost 
much of their significance, as I have now, 
with my best vines, two years’ work to do 
over again. 

I think the late spring frosts are much 
more disastrous than those which sometimes 
assail the vines in late September. 

Of making books there is no end, certainly 
no end of making books upon grape culture. 

Two works, very different in character 
and value have just been published, and 
seem tu demand a passing notice. 

The better and less pretentious of the 
two is “My Vineyard at Lakeview,” a 
charming little book that professes to give 
the actual experience of a western grape 
grower, detailing not only his successes, but 
his blunders and failures. It is written in 
a pleasant style, without any attempt at 
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display, and contains much advice that wil. 
prove very useful to a beginner—the more 
useful, because derived from the experience 
of a man who has had no leisure for fanciful 
experiments, but has been obliged to make 
his vineyard support himself and _ his 
family. 

Of a different class is Strong’s new book 
on grape culture. We must confess that 
this book disappointed us. 

It was introduced with so loud a flourish 
of trumpets, and is so magnificent in ex- 
ternal appearance, that it was only fair to 
suppose that its contents would prove val- 
uable, and furnish growers with some new 
ideas. 

Very few new and original suggestions, 
however, are given by.the author, whose 
whole work, where it is not a mere-compi- 
lation, seems too much inclined to be theo- 
retical, and to recommend methods of grow- 
ing and training the vine that have not 
stood the test of actual trial. 

Every amateur, of course, on receiving 
the book, turned at once to the:chapter on 
Newer Varieties, expeciing from a grower 
of Mr. Strong’s experience, a full and crit- 
ical examination of the many newer kinds 
of grapes, which are to most of his readers 
names, and nothing more; but it is safe to 
say that many readers have felt as much 
vexed with this chapter as with any other 
in the hook. 

We do not regard the book as any im- 
provement on our old friend, Fuller’s Man- 
ual; and while there is room enough for a 
new book of new ideas on grape culture, we 
see no place for mere compilations, and re- 
petitions of familiar notions. 

I am obliged to Mr. Caywood for his en- 
couraging remarks in the June number, and 
beg leave to say to him that the greatest 
vexation I experience in planting grape 
seeds arises from the fact that not one in 
twenty of some kinds ever germinates.— 
Some come up as even as a row of peas, bat 
most kinds are exceedingly capricious. 

What seems a desideratum in such exper- 
iments is uniformity of germination. How 
can this be attained? 
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LETTER TO COUSIN SELINA.—II. 


My Dear Cousin I can fancy that on 
this. mid-August day, in the old Home- 
stead, you are all faint, oppressed, and 
weary, with excessive heat. I scem to see 
Uncle Simon reclining listlessly in his ample 
chair on the piazza, smoking his comforta- 
ble pipe, and alternatively dozing and read- 
ing the country paper, while cousin Wash- 
ington, his face bronzed with the long 
summer’s exposure to the sun, and glisten- 
ing with the dews of perspiration, starts 
afield, after his accustomed nooning, with 
oxen and cart. How hushed and calm all 
nature is. The hot sun pouring down a 
flood of rays ; thequivering air which comes 
and goes in burning waves, like the even 
breath of asleeping infant ; the green leaves, 
turning up their discs towards the sun, or 
sensitively shivering in his gleam ; the sharp 
ringing sounds of the insect tribes that love 
the sun and poise themselves in his burn- 
ing rays; the calm unruffled surface of the 
little lake that lies in the hollow of the 
hills and gives back the images of banks and 
rocks, and trees and clouds : 

“The summer like a victor 
On a car of glory borne, 
With a thunder-roll at even, 
And a clarion blast at morn, 
And a wild illumination, 
Lighting up the living air, 
Till our temples throb with fever. 
And we faint beneath its glare.” 

All this I can fancy up here among the 
New Hampshire mountains, where the 
temperature is now so low down in Fahren- 
heit as to render the stove in the hotel 
parlor an object of considerable favor and 
affection, 

On my way to the White Mountains, I 
took in, as I purposed, a few days’ sojourn 
at Nahant. I should like to tell you about 
the sea, but one or two persons have men- 
tioned the subject before, and I modestly 
doubt my ability tosay anything new. At 
Lynn it was my habit to go in the morning 
and seat myself upon a great rock, around 
whose base the waves, calmed into gentle 


ripples, lisped and murmured some liquid 
syllables that I could not translate into the 
languageof men. There, in alittle hollow, 
I rested in the sun, watching how the silver- 
white flowers were born and vanished on the 
undulating swells of that faithless blue 
meadow, and wondering if the sea-serpent 
were pasturing there; and if he should 
chance to come along and snap me up, 
like a dandelion top, what a paragraph it 
would make for the newspapers ! 

At low tide the tops of numberless rocks 
are visible, covered with thick palls of sea- 
weed, like half-drowned giants, or submerg- 
ed Medusas, black and shaky. Few ever 
visit that cave, and there is no sign of life 
there, except the living, thrilling unrest of 
the sea, and the “immeasurable laugh ” of 
its waves. The other day, I went out to 
the long beach in the storm, to see the 
breakers, and it “ paid” well, although I was 
almost frozen with the cold, altogether buf- 
feted with the wind, and stunned with the 
roar, yet I could not resist following the 
retreating waves down the sands; but 
quick of foot was I when back there came 
a mighty green billow, crested with curling 
foam, and projecting its spray a long 
distance beyond me. I did not attempt 
racing with the breakers again; but when 
the under-tow sweeps so gracefully back, 
one feels an absolute desire to be borne 
along with it. 

From Nahant to the White Mountains, I 
had left behind me the sea, but on the 
morning after my arrival, I looked down 
from the summit of Mount Washington 
upon another sea—and what a sea! Waves 
of water at their highest are, [ believe, not 
much higher than the fore-top of a man-of- 
war. Waves of vapor and mist, they alone 
are sky-seeking mountains, dashing high, 
but with no ocean’s roar ; and in their silent 
ascension, all held together by the same 
spirit, but perpetually changing their beau- 
tiful array. Here were mountains in asea, 
Far up, above and amidst that wondrous 
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region ‘of mist, through ‘which you hear 
voices of waterfalls, deepening the silence, 
you behold an array of mountain tops, blue, 

- purple, and violet, for the sun is shining 
straight on some, and aslant on others, and 
on others not at all. 

Have you not seen sunsets in which the 
mountains were embedded in masses of 
clouds, all burning and blazing; actually 
blazing with magical mixtures of all the 
colors that ever were born of light, inten- 
sifying into a glory that became insupporta- 
ble to the soul—as insufferable to the 
eyes, and that left the eyes for hours after 
you had retreated from the scene, even 
when closed, all filled with floating films of 
cross-lights, separating the imagery into 
gorgeous fragments ? Such was last night’s 
sunset at the Glen House. Behind us were 
‘the thin, high ridges” of Mount Carter and 
its spurs, 3,000 feet in height, and green 
with unbroken forests to their crests. On 
the south-west, one sees the steep, bony 
braces of Mount Washington, running off, 
one behind the other, into the Pinkham 
forests. Directly in front are the out- 
works and huge shoulder of Mt. Washing- 
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ton itself, and behind this heavy shoulder 
on a retreating ridge, the pinnacle where 
the Summit House stands. Associated di- 
rectly with Mt. Washington, and bending 
around to the north-west and north, are 
Mt. Clay, rising over the huge ‘ Gulf of 
Mexico’; the stout, square-shouldered Jef- 
ferson; and the symmetrical, sharp, and 
splendid pyramid of Adams, with its peak 
so pointed that it looks unscalable. This 
mountain is by far the grandest of all in 
shape and impressiveness. And next to 
this, with lines running eastward, is Mt. 
Madison, which completes the “staff of 
Washington,” and forms that wonderful 
and magnificent panorama which the gor- 
geous sunset revealed and glorified. 

My sojourn among the mountains was 
short from necessity. If I can persuade 
myself to a summer’s vacation next year. 
I shall assuredly be off among the White 
Hills of New Hampshire. 

With accustomed remembrances to all 
the inmates of the Homestead, 

I remain, your loving cousin, 

REvBEN. 
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To Contrrrvtors and OtHers.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
publishing departments, to Gro. E. & F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Position oF Hovsr.—In building, the 
first thing always to be considered is the 
place whereon the house shall stand. Now 
we might write a long article on this sub- 
ject, but shall confine ourself to a few plain 
and practical truths, 

First. It is. conceded that to look well, 
a house, if by itself not part or parcel of a 
block, must have a broad and clear base of 
say at least ten to twenty feet to stand 
upon. If the ground right about the house 
is at once sloped or graded from it, then 
the house presents the appearance of being 


on a point, and liable to topple over at any 
time. 

Second. There is no loss of ground in 
placing the house in one position more than 
another. Each and every portion occupy 
just the same amount of ground. 

Third. There is more enjoyment usually 
obtained from the front than the rear of 
the house, because it is expected all the 
living rooms of winter will look out toward 
the front; and in summer’s heat there is 
the place where of an evening we all do sit. 

Now, with these conceded features, we 
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will assume one more, viz., that the more 
ground before a building the more is its 
dignity and character. Enhance and then 
urge, upon those who. are about to build, 
the advantages of placing their house well 
to the rear of the lot. If a suburban lot 
near a city, your time mostly occupied away 
from home, your garden is only an expen- 
sive luxury—every bean or radish costing 
you three times what it can be bought for 
in the market; but fruits of every sort can 
be managed by yourself; and they are al- 
ways better from the bush or trees. You can 
just as well occupy a part of the ground in 
front of the house with them as with shade 
trees ; and thus in placing your house well 
back, you have lost no ground. Of an 
evening sitting, to be well back from the 
dust and sidewalk gives that retiracy and 
homeness which we all seek, and which we 
cannot have when our house is very near 
the street. 

If in the country, on tracts’ of five to fifty 
or more acres, the placing of the house well 
back from the road is even of greater mo- 
ment, as it gives not only increased charac- 
ter to the place, by adding appearance of 
extent, but its advantages are in enabling 
its owner to look over his place from its 
residence, and perfect freedom from dust, 
straggling beggars and thieves. 

As before said, we might write a long 
article on this subject, but think what we 
have said should be sufficient to induce any 
builder to place his house well back from 
the road. 

Tue Fruit Cror.—This year, we believe, 
will prove less than an average. Cherries 
have been'in many sections a total failure ; 
in others only a moderate crop. Straw- 
berries, at the West, were very much in- 
jured by the winter; and the currant and 
raspberry crop is almost a failure. Pears 
were much injured while in bloom, and, 
together with apples, are largely dropping 
before mature. Grapes, through the West, 
in old vineyards especially, are less than a 
half-crop, while many vines are entirely 
destroyed. 
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Miupew on THE Grare.—Our readers 
should remember the mildew and apply 
such suggestive remedies or preventives as 
appear plausible. We have advised trial 
of weak salt water, weak copperas water, 
flower of sulphur, sprinkling with weak 
sulphur water, &c., all of which we hope to 
hear trial made of, and will thank our 
friends for notes of the results. 


Grapes From Genoa.—In 1845, Mr. Les- 
ter, then consul at Genoa, brought to the 
States, vines from Piedmont and Savoy. 
They were advertised to be sold on the 4th 
July, 1845. What has ever become of any 
of them? Who can tell? 


Tomators.—The first record we have (in 
our library) of the use of the tomato as 
food was in 1803, although, we believe, 
they were used as early as 1792, and per- 
haps earlier. Who can enlighten us? Of 
varieties cultivated this year, we-shall be 
obliged to our friends for notes. We have 
a seedling with a very broad leaf, that, dur- 
ing the past two years, has matured earlier 
than any variety we have purchased. We 
are watching it carefully again this season, 
side by side with Tilden. As we write, it 
has fruit as large as English walnuts, while 
the Tilden is only in blossom. Perhaps the 
latter will catch up. We shall watch it! 


BLIGHT ON FRUIT TREES.—Recently we 
have had accounts from Northern Ohio and 
other sections speaking of a blight affect- 
ing the ends of all young twigs in pear, 


apple and quince trees. In some cases not 
only is this year’s growth affected, but 
more or less of the last years’ growth, until 
the trees look as if a big fire had been made 
near and scorched them. Can our entomol- 
ogists tell us if this be not (as we suspect) 
the attack of the Scolytus pyri, and is not 
because of the crude sappy condition of the 
tree? 


Suave Trers.—This is the month when 
we most appreciate shade. And now, good 
readers, we want you, in the country, to, 











for just one moment, while enjoying the 
cool shade of elm or maple, think of the 
little children sitting in the one story 
school house on hard benches—no backs— 
the sun in open exposure at 105, and not a 
tree or other obstacle to intercept its effect 
on the roof. Imagine yourself confined 
there one half hour, then you will without 
a doubt resolve to plant shade trees around 
that school house wherein your and other 
children have to while away long and te- 
dious hours in the heats of summer. Our 
word too, you are less than man if you 
don’t keep and put in practice your resolu- 
tion, 





Ir is desirable that the laborer, as well as 
the head-gardener, should take an interest 
in, and see, the higher operations of the 
art ; he will perform the lower ones all the 
better for the apprenticeship. Though he 
be likely neyer to have a vinery or a pinery 
of his own to attend to, an initiation into 
their mysteries will help him to treat his 
children to a plateful of early radishes, and 
his wife to a dish of out-door grapes, when 
he has a cottage, wife and children, of his 
own. We have observed in the gardens of 
those laborers whose opportunities are above 
the average of their class, most pleasing 
evidence of knowledge they have thus ac- 
quired. Just as a course of mathematics at 
college would make a man all the more 
valuable as an accountant. 





Tur extreme geographical limit at which 
horticultural practices have been carried 
on, is probably marked by Sir Edward 
Parry’s cultivation of mustard and cress, 
“* Sallets good for the scorbute,” while ex- 
ploring that most fearful of cul-de-sacs, the 
North-West passage. This was certainly 
venturing a high, if not a great latitude 
in gardening, and deserves to be remember- 
ed as one of a thousand instances of the 
benevolent wisdom habitually exercised by 
men devoted to scientific explorations in 
inhospitable climes. Parry’s ship was the 
Ultima Thule of kitchen, as well as winter 
gardens. 





Editor’s Table. 
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THERE are between forty and fifty 
known varieties of the Ivy, some of them 
arborescent. Many of these varieties are 
adapted to surface covering, and others are 
much esteemed for forming belts or margins 
to flower beds, and for training over wicker 
work around beds. In this latitude, the 
ivy grows better on a north wall than on a 
southern exposure. The intense heat of 
our summer suns, at certain stages of its 
growth, seems to be fatal to the life of the 
“ivy green.” 





Tue Spots which we observe on fruit, 
such as apples and pears, are generally pro- 
duced by a minute, brown, parasitic fungus, 
growing beneath the cuticle of the fruit. 
This fungus, instead of penetrating the 
fruit, comes out upon the surface, and de- 
stroys the vitality of the surrounding tissue, 
and thus “ makes its mark.” Insome fruits 
this growth is so vigorous as to cause the 
surface to crack, and in this way, almost 
destroy the crop. As the growth originates 
beneath the skin, it is almost impossible to 
apply a remedy. 





Virertra Lutea—YeELLow-FLowerinG 
Virci11a.—A short time since, we saw a 
tree of the Virgilia in flower in a gentle- 
man’s garden, and, although it is described 
as having, yellow flowers, there were white 
racemes, about eight inches long, like a 
bunch of grapes, only more pendulous; the 
foliage is dark and rich. Can it-be an error 
of color of flower has been made by botan- 
ists, or was this a freak or sport of a single 
plant ? 





Tain Out tue Fruit—lIf fruit is set 
too abundant on your trees, set about thin- 
ing it out at once. It may now seem sacri- 


lege and a loss; but if you do not believe 
one say so, that the one half remaining 
will, at maturity, be fully as much in bulk, 
and more beautiful and superior in quality, 
to what it would had all been left on ; then 
try the experiment on one tree, and give 
us a record of results at a future time. 
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Fruit at tHe Soutu.—The late devas- 
tation of war has undoubtedly destroyed a 
great portion of orchards at the South that 
soon will have to be replanted. The North- 
ern States are quite unreliable for peaches ; 
but, as a crop, it was, in former years, re- 
garded one of the most profitable at the 
South. We have been looking over old re- 
cords, and find the testimony of nearly all 
the best growers is, that the best sorts at 
the North were also the best sorts at the 
South. 

In our earlier days, traveling South, we 
found the Columbia and the Heath both re- 


produced and grown as seedlings in hun- 
dreds of cases. 


Frurr Lappers, for gathering apples or 
other fruit on tall trees, should always be 
onhand. The time saved in gathering even 
the fruit of one tree, will often pay the 
cost of the ladder, to say nothing of the 
saving of injury done to the tree, and the 
fact that all fruit carefully hand-picked 
brings extra price in the market. 


Tue TiLpen Tomato has already acquired 
reputation among those who cultivated it. 
As far as experiments have gone, it would 
seem that its good qualities consist in its size 
and shape, the solidity and firmness of its 
flesh, its excellent and refined flavor, and 
its quality of remaining long on the vine 
after it is ripe, without decaying. If these 
merits shall be satisfactorily established, 
after fuller experiments in its cultivation 
the present season, it will prove a valuable 
acquisition to the kitchen garden. 


Tue Manates, or perfumed cherry, so 
generally used by the »urseryman for 
dwarfing the cherry upon, is one of the 
most beautiful of second-class size for orna- 
mental planting, and especially advisable in 
grounds of small extent. It adapts itself 
to, and grows freely in all soils ; is elegant 
in its foliage and spray; fragrant in its 
flowers and foliage ; clear of all insects ; and 
retains its foliage quite late in the autumn. 


The Horticulturist. 


Curar Patnts.—Some years since, upon 
a recommendation in the Albany Cultivator, 
we tried the following mixtures for paints, 
and found them quite successful : 

1. Water lime cement, and raw oil, 
using any dryer common to white lead oil 
paint. 2. Cement and coal tar, shading the 
color with ochre—Spanish brown, &c., to 
suit. Both modes give good results ; and, 
for coarse buildings, we think the latter 


even better than oil paints of white lead, 
&e. 


Save tue Leaves.—As the leaves com- 
mence dropping in the fall, they should be 
carefully gathered, and housed under a 
shed, for use as stable bedding, or for mulch 
protection to tender plants, or for the for- 
mation of hotbeds in spring. 


Green Houses should be carefully re- 
paired and cleaned before placing plants 
again in them for the winter. This month 
will be found of much leisure for the pur- 
pose, and the work should not be postponed. 


Appies as Foop.—Somewhere—we do 
not reeollect just where—we have read an 
analysis of the apple, in which sugar and 
dextrine, two valuable agents in the sup- 
port of life, were recorded as largely in its 
construction. Health, all physicians, as 
well as common sense observe, is aided by 
the free use of ripe fruit, and of the apple 
in particular. 


Betie Macniriqve Currry.—We have 
watched this cherry many years, with con- 
flicting views as to its value. The tree is 
hardy; a good bearer; and when most of 
other varieties are rotting, or perhaps so 
abundant as to be no rarity, the fruit of 
this is quite green. Afterward, it ripens 
up, and gives us fruit from the last of July 
to middle or last of August. It has, how- 
ever, one objection, to the make haste of 
Americans, in that the tree requires size to 
produce a quantity of ripe fruit at one time. 
While the trees are young, only a few 
specimens may be gathered at a time. 





Editor’s Table. 


Messrs. Epivors: 

A very dry season here, but, apart from 
ills of transplanting in drouth, reasonably 
to farm and garden. Fruit crops an aver- 
age; cherry above an average ; peaches, 
possibly one to the square mile hereabouts 
—in Egypt, southern Illinois, full crop of 
seedlings ; light crop of budded. Speaking 
of cherries, the practical sum total of the 
catalogues for this section is:—l, May 
Duke; indispensable, though least reliable 
bearer of the set. 2. Early Richmond; 
the great staple. 3. Late Kentish com- 
mon red, or pie cherry; very like Early 
Richmond, but ten or twelve days later.— 
4, Belle Magnifique ; truly magnificent and 
worthy ; late; in season now, and for a 
week or more to come. 5, English Mo- 
rello; the earliest, surest, and best bearer 
of all; a perfect marvel of productiveness. 
The fruit is not as good to eat as our all- 
prevailing common Black Morello, which, 
were it as uniformly productive as the 
others, I should certainly include in this 
list ; as it is, it would be with me the sixth 
for the West.. The Kirtland, Governor 
Shannon, and Plumstone Morellos, after 
fruiting five years, prove too shy. The fruit 
is large, the season now, with Nos. 4 and 5 
of the above list. 

Of strawberries, Wilson is worth all the 
rest twice over. Russell, even with best 
opportunities to fertilize, is shy. I notice 
that the Buffaloand McAvoy’s Superior are 
called the same, which I most gravely doubt. 
I have Buffalo from a good source, and have 
seen it two removes only from original 
grower (so said), and can safely and utterly, 
in those two cases, deny identity with Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, which I have known well 
for ten years, which is irregularly shaped, 
darker and rougher surfaced in fruit, also 
later than Buffalo. 

McAvoy’s Superior is one of the very 
latest old sorts, and a great bearer usually, 
though pistillate. The foliage, also, is thin- 
ner, greener, and less crumpled than Buffalo, 
which, so far as I have seen, is very shy 
West; the fruit more polished ; like Hook- 
er’s in general appearance. 
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For a very late berry, nothing here can 
compare with Georgia Mammoth, Though 
a light bearer, yet it is so hardy, and the 
fruit so firm, sweet, and late, 1 would not 
dispense with it. Especially is it valuable 
from its utter distinctiveness, and its pos- 
sibilities as.a parent of new sorts. We still 
have the fruit, though the black raspberry 
season is over, and fully six weeks from our 
first ripe strawberries. 

And now of grapes. Again, and for the 
hundredth time, the writer begs to ask why 
not every true friend of the cause take pains 
to find out the very hardiest, best Northern 
natives, and introdace them, for the pur- 
pose of rearing new iron-sided varieties for 
our mighty vineyard interest. Wao but 
feels that, could we but get up the right 
varieties, the victory were two-thirds won. 

And now, with such perfectly hardy na- 
tives in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Canada, 
northern New York, New England, why 
work so persistently with comparatively 
half hardy sorts, as Catawoa, Diana, Isa- 
bella, Is it not too much like child’s play ? 
To-day, there is nota kaown acknowledged 
staple variety, that fills the bill on the all- 
important question of hardihood in foliage 
over summer, and wood over winter, leav- 
ing all other characteristics out of the 
question. The Concord is nearest perfect 
in these particulars, and probably in foliage 
all that reasonably can be hoped for; but, 
in vine, it might be much more hardy over 
winter, besides other needed qualifications. 
The thing is. here: the great need of the 
country when this grape fever first came up 
has been largely overlooked. Think of the 
thousands of cultivated varieties in Europe, 
and of the ten thousand native American 
varieties, and then tell me if the present 
meagre list of our cultivated sorts here is 
not discreditable ? 

There should have been a thousand fierce 
growers of, and experimenters with new 
seedlings and combinations. Why not? 
And then, in the crowd, we should have 
found scores of choice, or at least promising 
varieties. Why not begin this year% 

Bloomington, IU. F. K. Puornrx. 
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Messrs. Evirors: 

Your sensible and good-natured ‘critic, 
Reuben, in the May and July numbers of 
the Horticusurist, takes the position that 
gothic or gable houses are out of place, ex- 
cept in hilly regions, like the highlands 
along the Hudson River, and similar locali- 
ties. I know that he is by no means alone 
in this opinion. Now, without any pretence 
on my part to architectural knowledge, ex- 
cept an amateur’s taste, I would like to ask, 
is this so? Can we have on our dead level 
plains, where Nature has but little to imi- 
tate, no variety, but monotonous, square, 
low-roofed houses, making everything a 
duller, deadlier level still. Or perhaps on 
level land, to imitate Nature would be obliged 
to make the roof concave, like the concave 
heavens above us. Some one in Brooklyn, 
E.D., did carry out this idea, only a little 
more so; and I should like Reuben to take 
a stroll there some day, and ‘see the effect 
of this concave, architectural, Nature-imi- 
tated building. It would, I think, create a 
doubt in any one’s mind of taking universal 
Nature as a guide in every specialty, for 
Nature, physically as we as morally, has 
some awful gaps. 

But if the principle alluded ‘to above is 
true, that gable houses on level lands are 
not in keeping with correct principles of 
taste, how is it that the Romanesque and 
Gothic rural cottages of England are so 
much praised by travelers, and recommend- 
ed by leading architects, such as Downing ? 
And how is it that cathedrals in the old 
world, and their imitations in this, with 
their extreme style of arches, peaks, and 
gables, though, in most instances, built on 
the dead level of streets—how is it that 
they are so much praised, without the 
least objection to the fact that they are not 
surrounded by abrupt hills, or projecting 
cliffs? Is this taste, thotigh always so 
much lauded, still a false taste ? 

My object, Messrs. Editors, is not to crit- 
icise your good critic, but as a learner seek- 
ing information. 


a P.D. O. 


The Horticulturist. 


Horticutturat Nores rrom Marnr.— 
Messrs. Editors——Having room in this en- 
velope to send an additional note, I will jot 
a few items of horticultural matters in this 
extreme of Uncle Sam’s dominions.— 
Though this is not what is considered a 
fruit-growing region, yet we manage to 
grow some varieties in sufficient quantities 
for home use, and quite a surplus for expor- 
tation. This is the case with the apple: 
which is the leading, and perhaps I may 
say, the principal fruit grown here. ‘The 
Baldwin is the leading variety grown, and 
we can annually produce specimens that 
will equal any grown in other portions of 
the States. They have been selling this 
spring at $2.50 per bushel. The prospects 
for a fruit crop this year are quite good, 
the apple orchards being just in blossom.— 
We have two insect enemies of the apple, 
which threaten to destroy our orchards, 
and put a stop to apple-growing. They are 
the borer (Saperda bivittata), and the tent 
caterpillar (Clisiocampa americana). The 
latter has been very destructive the past 
three years, and their numbers seem to be 
increasing, in spite of the war waged against 
them on every side. 

Cherry and plum raising has been to a 
great extent abandoned, because of the 
black-knot, which has overrun and killed 
our trees. Grape-growing is as yet in its 
infancy here, but has already been quite a 
success. The varieties which seem the 
best adapted to our soil and climate are the 
Delaware, Concord, and Hartford Prolific, 
bearing well, ripening perfectly, hardy and 
free from disease. Most of the small fruits 
can be grown to perfection. Currants are 
asure and heavy crop; and the southern 
part of the State is peculiarly adapted to 
gooseberry-growing. Houghton’s Seedling 
is free from mildew. Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries plenty is the nat- 
ural state, and grow finely under cultiva- 
tion. Considerable attention has been paid 
towards growing cranberries the past few 
years, with a good degree of success. 

If you find any items of interest in these 











hurried lines, you are at liberty to “cut, 
and come again.” 
Your’s truly, 
Gro. E. Brackett. 
Betrast, Maine, June 10, 1866. 





HorticutturaL Papers & MaGazInes 
1n Germany.—There are published in Ger- 
many about one dozen horticultural papers: 
One of them is published quarterly, the 
others are weeklies and monthlies. The 
subscription price is from one to five and one- 
third thalers. Four or five of them are illus- 
trated. Advertisements pay from one to two 
groschens a line. Besides these advertise- 
ments, the publishers charge for enclosing 
catalogues, &c., from one and a-half to four 
thalers. Of one of the papers are printed 
only 300 copies ; of another 400. The most 
read weekly has 3,500 subscribers, and the 
most read monthly 4,500. 

This last-named seems to be the most 
favored. It is published in Stuttgart for 
two thalers ($2.20 in gold in New York). 
It is illustrated, having two fine plates 
every month, one of them colored. .The 
colored plates represent the latest varieties 
of flowers, ¢. g., new double fuschias, a new 
variety of ten-week stocks (blood red), &c. 
Gardeners and florists generally send the 
original pictures of their new varieties, 
painted in oil by artists, to the publisher, 
who gets them cut and printed without 
cost to the florists. Besides, every sub- 
scriber receives a splendid colored plate of 
flowers as premium. 

Horticultural advertisements are pub- 
lished gratis in this magazine, only publish- 
ers of books must pay for advertisements 
which are printed on the cover. Its size is 
about that of the Horticuntunist, thirty- 
two pages, advertisements included. 

AGELLULUS. 





Warnesvitye, Ohio, June 18, 1868 
Messrs. Eprrors: 

You enquire in June number of the Hor- 
TIcULTURIST about Wharton’s Early Pear. 
I took a stroll a few days since to take a 
It stands in a 


look at the original tree. 





Editor’s Table. 
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stiff sod, and is on the decline, but might 
be restored with the proper course; it is 
about fifteen feet high. You will find de- 
scriptions of the fruit and tree in Elliott’s 
fourth edition, with the exception that he 
does not mention that the fruit-spurs are 
thorny while young. I have lived adjoin- 
ing the Wharton estate twenty-five years, 
and have not seen the pear spoken of tomy 
knowledge. 

There are several other seedling pear 
trees standing in the Wharton nurseries— 
sacred monuments to his memory, some of 
which are quite promising, especially one, 
which resembles F. Beauty for size, is a 
little astringent until fully ripe, then be- 
comes very good; is a heavy bearer every 
other year; ripe in October. 

While talking of pears, I will give you 
the size of a pear tree I am in possession 
of. Its trunk measures, six feet from the 
ground, six feet four inches in circumfer- 
ence; its branches extend sixty feet in di- 
ameter. It was planted fifty years ago by 
Thomas Thomas, an old pioneer. A market 
man informed me he had one season picked 
124 bushels of pears from it. The fruit I 
have not seen described in the books, and 
will give it: 

Ovate, pyriform. Color, light yellow at 
maturity, with numerous russet dots. Stem, 
long, curved, set in a very slight depression. 
Calyx, smal], open. Basin, rather deep.— 
Seeds, long, ovate, black. Flesh, white 
melting, juicy, sweet aromatic. September. 

Very respectfully, 
C. L. Janney. 





Near Dover, Det., June, 6, 1866, 
Eprrors Horticutturist:— 
Strawberries are nearly a failure in this 
State; those that depended on small beds 
in their gardens, are without their usual 
supply. I am picking to-day, and may 
get four or five hundred quarts. With a 
full crop it ought to be three thousand; 
this, I think, will be my big day. The first 
blossoms that made their appearance were 
blind. I thought these had got a start 
from the few days of very warm weather in 
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the fore part of March. The next blossoms 
were right, and I had hopes of a pretty 
good crop; but they grew beautifully less 
every day. I noticed a few rods square of 
Wilson’s, that I thought were the likeliest 
T had ever seen, with berries as large as the 
end of your finger; the next timé I went 
tolouk, they were gone. Thinking that I 
had missed the place, I went again in two 
or three days, but they were not to be 
found. This was new land, and as nice as 
could be found anywhere. It was in good 
order, and when done setting, it cost me a 
hundred dollars per acre, When I found 
out that I had failed in a crop, I laid the 
blanie on the land, and felt like the old fel- 
low in Shakspeare, who had lost his rum 
bottle. “I care more about the disgrace 
and dishonor, than the loss.” 

The last of February I trimmed my grapes, 
and found them at that time to all appear- 
ance injured, and about that time I cut off 
and grafted thirteen worthless vines, with 


the Iona. All of the grafts have put out 


and look as if they would do well. These 
were well covered up with stable manure. 
The vines that these grafts were taken from 
nearly died after that time. One, a two 
year Allen’s, was killed to the ground. 
Three or four Concords on the west side 
of the house are the only prospect I have 
for grapes. The Russell and Buffalo straw- 
berries are not worth going over. 
Yours, respectfully, 
P. Ham. 


Witson’s Earty Bracxserry. — We 
have again received fruit of this new black- 
berry (noticed August, 1865,) from Charles 
& J. S. Collins, Morristown, N. J. 

The berries are ripe, and in fine condi- 
tion, July 16. It is very prolific, and of 
good size and flavor; but its chief merit 
consists in its time of ripening, which is 
about a week or ten days in advance of the 
New Rochelle, thus prolonging the black- 
berry season. We understand that it is 
being extensively planted for market pur- 


poses. 


The Horticulturist. 


American Pomotocicat Society.—Our 
readers will remember that the Eleventh 
Annual Session of this Society will be held 
at Mercantile Library Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 
commencing on Tuesday, September 4, 
1866, at 11 A. M., and continuing for sev- 
eral days. 

Packages of fruit, with the name of the 
contributor, may be addressed as follows: 
“ American Pomological Society, care of 
C. M. Saxton, corner of Fifth and Walnut 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


My Vinevarp at Laxe View.—This is 
a new work, lately issued from the press of 
Messrs. 0. Judd & Co., New York. It is 
written in a pleasant, attractive style, and 
purports to give the author’s experience in 
grape culture in northern Ohio. The au- 
thor has not seen fit to give his name to 
the public, which fact will raise doubts in 
the minds of his readers as to the reality 
of Lake View,fand of his practice and ex- 
periments there carried on. 

While we find nothing new upon the cul- 
ture of the grape, the dry details of other 
works are here presented in such a readable 
form, as to create a lasting impression upon 
the mind of the reader. Price, $1 25. 


Practica, .& Screntiric Fruitr-Cvt- 
Ture, by Charles R. Baker. Lee & Shep- 
herd, Boston, Mass. Price, $4. 

This work is chiefly a compilation from 
the agricultural and horticultural publica- 
tions of the day. The author has drawn 
largely from foreign as well as American 
works, and has given us but little that is 
new or original. 


. We have a few volumes of the Horti- 
cuLTuRIsT for 1863 and 1864, handsomely 
bound, which we will mail, post paid, for 
Three Dollars each. These volumes are 
now rare and nearly out of print. Back 
volumes of the Horticutturist are always 
acceptable in payment for new subscrip- 
tions. 





